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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 
(Concluded. ) 


Thus the province of Pennsylvania, as 
well as its proprietor, experienced many 
inconveniences during their long separation 
of fifteen ycars; and it is somewhat singular 
to remark, that, whilst they were employed 
in an. ineffectual struggle with the royal 
governor and his deputy, he, whom Montes- 
quieu styles the American Lycurgus, was 
engaged in his darling work of religious 
controversy, and of itinerant preaching 
through England, Wales and Ireland. 

In August, 1699, he embarked with his 
family, and after a tedious passage of three 
months, arrived in Pennsylvania. By reason 
of this long voyage, they escaped a pestilen- 
tial distemper which, during that time, raged 
in the colony. 

He did not find the people so tractable as 
before. Their minds were soured by» his 
long absence, by the conduct of his deputies 
and the royal governors; their system of 
laws was incomplete, and their title to their 
lands insecure. After much time spent in 
trying their tempers, and penetrating their 
views, he found it most advisable to listen 
to their remonstrances. Five sessions of as- 
sembly were held during his second resi- 
dence with them; his expressions in his 
public speeches were soothing, and he pro- 
mised to do every thing in his power to 
render them happy. They requested of him 
that in case of his future absence, he would 
appoint for his deputies men of integrity 
and property, who should be invested with 
full powers to grant and confirm lands, and 
instructed to give true measure; and that he 
would execute such an instrument as would 
secure their privileges and possessions. To 
these requests he seemed to consent, and 
with the most flattering complaisance desir- 
ed them to name a person for his substitute, 
which they with equal politeness declined. 

In May, 1700, the charter was surrender- 
ed by six parts in seven of the assembly, 

under a solemn promise of restitution with 
such alterations and amendments as shouid 
be found necessary. When a new charter 
Was in debate, the representatives of the 
lower counties wanted to obtain some privi- 


| ernor and assembly should agree. They were 


leges peculiar to themselves, which the | 
others were not willing to allow. The mem- | 
bers from the territory therefore refused to | 
join, and thus a separation was made of the | 
province of Pennsylvania from the three 
lower counties. 

In this new charter, the people had no 
voice in the election of councillors; whoever 
afterwards served in this capacity, were ap- 
pointed by the proprietor, but they had no 
power of legislation. The executive was 
vested solely in him, and he had a negative 
on all their laws. On the other hand, the as- 
sembly had the right of originating laws, 
which before had been prepared for their 
deliberation. The number of members wzs 
four from each county, and more if the gov- 


invested with all the powers of a legislative 
bedy, according to the rights of English 
subjects, and the practice of other American 


and while he was preparing to re-embark 
for England, which he did immediately on. 
signing them. The cause of his sudden 
departure was an account which he had 
received, that a bill was about to be brought 
into parliament, for reducing the proprie- 
tary and chartered governments to an im- 
mediate dependance on the crown. In his 
speech to the assembly, he intimated his 
intention to return and settle among them 
‘with his family; but this proved to be his 
last visit to America. He sailed from Phila- 
delIphia in the end of October, and arrived 
in England about the middle of December, 
1701. The bill in parliament, which had so 
greatly alarmed him, was, by the solicitation 





of the friends of the colonies, postponed, 
and finally lost. In about two months, king 
| William died, and queen Anne came to the 
throne, which brought Penn again into fa- 


vor at court, and in the name of the so- 





colonies. The privileges before granted were 
confirmed, and some of the most salutary 
laws were included in the body of the char- 
ter; all of which were declared irrevocable, 
except by consent of 6-7th of the assembly 
with the governor; but the clause respecting 
liberty of conscience was declared absolutely 


that if in three years, the representatives of 
the province and territories should not join 
in legislation, each county of the province 
might choose eight persons, and the city of 





Philadelphia two, to represent them in one 
}assembly, and each county of the territory 


\sembly. On the 28th of October 1701, this 
charter was accepted by the representatives 
of the province; previous to which (viz. on 
the 25th) the city of Philadelphia was in- 
corporated by another charter, and the gov- 
ernment of it committed to a mayor, record- 
er, eight aldermen, and twelve common 
| council men. T 





he persens in each of these 


|cessors to themselves annually, and to add 
to the number of aldermen and common 
council men so many of the freemen as the 
whole court should think proper. 

These two charters were the last public 
acts of Mr. Penn’s personal administration 








in Pennsylvania. They were done in haste, 


irrevocable. A provisional article was added, | 


ithe same number to constitute another as- | 


| offices were appointed by name in the char- | 
| 
‘ter, who were empowered to choose suc- | 


ciety of which he was at the head, presented 
to her an address of congratulation. 

He then resumed his favorite employment 
of writing, preaching, and visiting the socie- 
ties of Priends in England, till the year 
1707, when he found himself involved in a 
suit at law with the executors of a person 
who had formerly been his steward. The 
cause was attended with such circumstances, 
that, though many thought him iil used, the 
court of chancery did not give him re'ief, 
which obliged him,to live within the rules 
of the Fleet Prison for about a year, till the 
matter was accommodated. After this, he 
made another circuitous journey among his 
friends, and in the year 1710 took a hand- 
some seat at Rushcombe in Buckingham- 
shire, where he resided during the remain- 
der of his life. 








His infirmities and misfortunes increased 
with his age, and unfitted him for the ex- 


ercise of his beloved work. In 1711, he dic- 


tated a preface to the journal of his old 
friend John Banks, which was his lost print- 


ed work. The next year, he was scized with 





a paralytic disorder, which impaired his 


memory. For three succeeding years he 
continued in a state of great debility, but at- 
tended the meeting of Friends at Reading, 
as long as he was able to ride in his chariot, 
and sometimes spake short and weighty 


| 
i 


|| Sentences, being incapuble of pronouncing 
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a long discourse. Approaching, by gradual 
decay, to the close of life, he died on the 
30th of July, 1718, in the seventy fourth year 
of his age, and was buried in his family 


tomb, at Jordan’s, in Buckinghamshire. 
Notwithstanding his large paternal inheri- 


tance, and the great opportunities which he 
enjoyed of accumulating property by his 
connexion with America, his latter days 
were. passed in a state far from affluent. THis 
fortune was reduced by his charity to his 
brethren, by the impositions which he suf- 
fered from ill disposed persons, and by re- 
peated misfortunes. He was continually sub- 
ject to the importunity of his creditors, and 
obliged to mortgage his estate. He was on 
the point of surrendering his province to the 
crown, for a valuable consideration, to extri- 
cate himself from debt. The instrument was 
preparing for his signiture, but his death, 
which happened rather unexpectedly, pre- 
vented the execution of it; and thus his pro- 
vince in America descended to his posterity, 
who held it till the revolution. 








At the time his affairs were in a deranged 
state the sight of his creditors was particu- 
Jarly wounding to his feclings. A pleasant 
anecdote is recorded on an occasion of this 
nature. He had contrived an aperture, at 
his house in Norfolk street, by which he 
could see without being seen. A creditor, | 
having sent in his name, waited a long time 
for admission. “ Will not thy master see me?” 
said he, at last, to the servant. “ Friend,” re- 
plied the servant, “ he has seen thee, but 





does net much like thee.” 

As a writer, William Penn evinced great 
good sense, except where it was obscured 
by mysticism, or the peculiarities of his re- 
ligious creed: as a mild and beneficent man, 
of the purest virtue, integrity and conscicnce, 
he would have been an ornament to any re- 
ligious society, as certainly he is to the re- 
spectable and amiable society of Friends: as 
a legislator, he is an honor to the country 
that produced him, as weil as to the state 
that bears his name; and his memory will be 
dear, as long as the righ . of conscience, dif- 
fusive benevolence and inflexible justice are 
estimable. 


+ on 
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THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER TI. 
(Continued. ) 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes 
Shakspeare. 
We ieft the inhabitants of the castle and 
cottage retiring to rest; and as the sun the 


| leafy honors of a spreading elm, that grew 


their illustrious sovereign, the peasants de- 
termined to celebrate the welcome anniver- 
one of their rustic fetes. 
Preparations were made accordingly, in 
which Braubenski, his wife and lovely daugh- 
ter with cheerfulness and alacrity assisted, 
and ere the sun “ lengthen’d their shadows 
o’erthe tevel ground” the plain was filled with 
lads and lasses and the sport commenced. 
The beauty of Roselle never appeared in 
greater brilliance than on this occasion, 
though she was arrayed in the simple style 


sary by 





of a country lass; with a wreath of straw 
funcifully interwoven with her elegant ring- 
lets, while her Jong hair played in wild gam- 
bols on the ruffleing breeze and added grace 
to the fascinating symmetry of her form. All 
other lasses were forgotten by the peasants 
in the contemplation of this brilliant of su- 
perior lustre. This produced not envy in the 
artless maids of the village; for they eyed 
her with equal admiration, and acknowledg- 
ed the superiority of her charms. Every 
swain would hay¢ touched in delight her 
snowy hand, but*none presumed to ask it; 
yet she, with a condescension peculiar to 
her amiable disposition, gave it to each in 
turn to lead her down the dance, while every 
one seemed to tread upon air that danced 
with her. 

At length, quite fatigued, she sat down, 
and while the rest were busily engaged in 
their sports, she Ieft the crowd unobserved, 
and sought a cool retired seat beneath the 


incumbent over the stream, about half a mile 
from the scene of mirth. Here she listened 
with delight to the hoarse murmur of the 
stream, softened by the mellow chorus of 
the feathered tenants of the wood. 
Meanwhile the sports continued till the 
moon arose falcated in the silvered east, and 
the bright “ gems of heaven” began theii 
stellar reign. Each then prepared to conduct 
his partner to the nightly home, and proceed 
there himself; what must have been the feel- 
ings of the whole, but particularly Brauben- 
ski and his wife, when Roselle was no where | 
to be found. Every one was contounded in 
conjectures as to the manner in which she 
could have been borne off, or could purpose- 
ly have withdrawn herself from the group. 
Her parents grew almost frantic. Some were 
dispatched one way and some another in 











ensuing morning rose upon the birth day of J 


search of her, while Braubenski and Malda 
hastened to the elm, where they knew she 
frequented, but, gracious heaven! Roselle 
was not there! 

Braubenski now Jost all hope, and gave 
vent to his feelings in bitter accusations of 
himself, in suffering her for a moment from 





ee ——— ———————————— 


“ Be calm, my dear Braubenski,” said the 
affectionate Malda; “ perhaps she is safe; 
perhaps fatigued”— 

“ No!” cried the peasant; “ she is lost, and 
I am undone forever! I neglected to guard 
her; Pyhave aye a trust reposed in me 
by the wor 1 designs of Omnipotence, 
and every thing for which I wished to live 
has now forever flown!” 

“ Perhaps,” said his wife, while a tear 
stood trembling in her eye, “ perhaps fa- 
tigued she has proceeded to the cottage.” 

“ It may be so, indeed,” answered Brau- 
benski, his visage brightening with hope. 

Malda cast her eyes toward the water, 
“ Good powers!” she exclaimed, and fell 
senseless on the shore. 

By this time the peasants, who had been 
searching for Roselle, arrived after their 
fruitless attempt; and while the women at- 
tended to the recovery of Malda, the rest, 
with Braubenski, turned their eye toward 
the river, and too soon discovered the cause 
of her sudden exclamation; for near the 
shore they beheld a scarf that Roselle had 
worn that day, and the identical straw wreath 
floating on the surface of the water. 

Every one expressed their grief on this 
discovery, and Braubenski was almost mad 
with agony, as he doubted not but that his 
daughter was drowned, particularly as the 
bank, on which she was known often to re- 
pose, was broken down, and its grassy clods 
were seen scattered at the river’s edge. 

The affected father bewailed afresh his 
loss, while the recovering mother unclosed 
her eyes but to renew her tears. 





“ Let us hasten to the castle and procure 
the apparatus for searching the river,” cried 
young Leopold, a peasant, one of the most 
ardent lovers of Roselic. This expression 
aroused Braubenski. 

“ Stay, Leopold,” he cried, “ whither 
would you go?” - 

“ To our good lord,” said the peasant 


* and’?— 

«“ Good!” interrupted Braubenski. 

“« Braubenski!” whispered Malda signifi- 
cantly. 

“ IT had forgot,” answered the father, and 
continued, “ come, my friends, let us to our 
homes; Heaven has deprived me of my child, 
and let the will of Heaven be done!” 

All were astonished at this sudden resig- 
nation to divine power in the mind of Brau- 
benski, and all with heavy hearts departed for 
their homes. 

When the father and mother of Roselle 
were cheerlessly seated in their cottage, 
Malda demanded of Braubenski the. reason 
of his sudden alteration. 








his protection. 


“ It was,” said he, “ caused by a wish te 
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—— 
prevent any inspection of the person of Ro- 
selle by Ferresburgh, and the consideration 
that if by any strange interposition of Pro- 
vidence she should exist, it would introduce 
her to too much notice at the castle; my rea- 
sons for not wishing her noticed there are 
not unknown to you.” : 

“« The good Ferresburgh,”’ said Malda— 

“« Good!” interrupted Braubenski again, 
for he, and only he, suspected the count of 
ruilt. 

Malda was silent. 

The castle bell now told twelve,and still the 
cottagers, resolving not to rest till they had 
learned the fate of their child, listened to the 
patter of the rain which about eleven o’clock 
began to descend with tremendous fury. 
They saw the lightning flash through the 
openings in their cottage, and heard with 
solemn awe the hoarse mutter of the suc- 
ceeding thunder. Suddenly Braubenski start- 
ed from his chair. 

“ Perhaps,” cried he, “ my Roselle still 
lives, and wanders unsheltered from the 
rage of this dreadful tempest! Perhaps while 
I linger here she may become the prey of 
some ferocious animal!” He seized his glit- 
tering sword, and throwing his fur cloak 
over his shoulders, in spite of the remon- 
strances of Malda, issued forth in search of 
his daughter. UBALDO. 

(To be continued.) 


——— + a 


For the Repertory. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

“ Do unto all men as you would have 
them do unto you,” is a maxim which should 
govern us in all our actions. If some are 
born to share the smiles of fortune, and some 
to eat the bread of industry, the necessities 
of the latter present a wide field in which 
the former may exercise pure benevolence. 
We are mutually bound to assist each other 
in times of distress, by the close and en- 
dearing ties of nature. The great family of 
mankind which inhabits our globe, is com- 
posed of the same original materials, for all 
are of the same flesh and the same blood. 
The natural tendency of habit among men, 
is to create those petty distinctions of cha- 
racter, by which some are ‘celebrated for 
wealth and others disregarded or dispised 
by reason of poverty. Alas! this diverges too 
far from the real, unveiled condition of man- 
kind. It is not in men that the difference 
consists, but in imaginary superiority and 
mere trifling contingencies. But we might 
reason with all the powers of logic and fail 
in our attempt to convince prejudiced, sel- 
fish creatures. In such a situation of affairs, 





-often be a perfect waste and an injury to 








1s necessary and eminently important that 
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such a virtue as benevolence actuate the 
minds of many. Blest, heaven born principle, 
offspring of the deity! may the shadow of 
thy wings extend, until the indigent and 
needy of every clime shall feel thy consoling 
influence. All men must be aware of the |! 
brevity of human life. The wealth of the 
whole world would be insufficient to raise a 
wail capable of keeping out the last enemy 
of man. “ Disease starts up like the plagues 
which issued from the box of Pandora, and 
in defiance of armed guards, forces its way 
through fortresses and castle walls and fixes 
its residence in the hearts of tyrants.’ What a 
death blow is this reflection to the selfish mi- 
ser! How happily might he appropriate the 
few days of his existence to the reliefand com- 
fort of his distressed fellow beings, and at the 
same time, to the satisfaction and instruction 











of himself. For, he*who dispenses liberally 
of his goods to the poor, is not recompensed 


——_——— 


likely to do good. The objections adduced 
with respect to the difficulty of performing 
benevolent acts are all whimsical, and are 
never heard from one who is actuated by 
pure desires to alleviate the miseries of his 
fellow men. If the love and esteem of others 
were of any consequence, what powerful in- 
centives would be offered to the benevolent 
man: Saluted on every side by the grateful 
expressions of the poor who have shared in 
his generosity, he feels at Jeast the consola- 
tion, that while the man who revels in his 
riches has but few friends, he can boast of 
many, though indigent yet sincere. I have 
heard (says the abbe St. Pierre) many a his- 
tory of persons who perished in hunting 
matches and parties of pleasure, but not one 
of those who were engaged in performing 


| acts of bencficence. How many delicious 


banquets of internal happiness that man 
might enjoy who would expend a few hun- 





by the mere reflection of having benefitted 
the sons of poverty; his conscience satisfies 
him with the assurance that he has discharg- 
ed an important duty; moreover, in the exer- 


cise of charitable acts he is instructed, for 
he learns what nature is in reality, not as 
those who learn from books, for he 
the original page. Let the learned metaphy- 


’ 
reads 


sician theorise and speculate and then show | 
us his system, while the benevolent man | 


striving for the good of others, cnters the | 
haunts of misery, of poverty and vice, and 
there beholds, not at a distance, but in the 
very face of day, the actual appearance of 
things. This is no fancied tale, no perversion 
of the imagination. Many there are whose 
engagements and occupations lead them fre- 
quently into the suburbs of our city. There 
they have often beheld in striking colors, 
the truth of what has been asserted, and | 
there it is that the man of generous heart | 
will always find objects ready to accept the | 
smallest pittance. To enter some of their | 
solitary abodes, 





When hoary winter with his chilling frost 
O’erspreads the earth, 
would change the obduracy of the miser’s 
soul into pity and compassion. Some muy 
assert, that giving alms to such people would 





themselves. To this let me reply, “that the 


great art of doing good consists in doing it || 


in a judicious manner.” There is a right and | 
wrong road of management in all the affairs | 
of life, and if discretion and prudence be | 
used, there will be but little difficulty of | 
getting into the right path. Besides, if we | 
should perceive that some make an impro- 

per use of the assistance obtained from us, 


dred pounds annually in relieving the miser- 
able! What pungent sorrow may be soothed 
by a single word and by the feeblest marks 
of benevolence! The utility of the life of a 
charitable man is beyond all expression; it 
is most sensibly felt when the lamp of life 
is extinct and he is no mere. The loss which 
socicty sustains by his death is certainly im- 
mense. He leaves behind him many a weep- 
ing widow, many a hapiess orphan, who are 
| now bereaved of a once kind benefactor. See 
| them surround his lifeless corpse, and view 
| them at his erave! Thither with mournful 
hearts they have repaired to pay a feeble 
tribute of respect to his blest remains. Once 
happy in doing good, he was beloved and 
esteemed, and his death is lamented with 
genuine sorrow. Truly, such a loss is more 
grevious than if the despotic emperor of 
l'rance had uttered his last groan. 





—s 
For the Repertory. 

| To the Editor. 

| Though it be rather unseasonable I beg 
| leave to offer a few observations upon the 
| essays of S, on what he has called “the 
| origin and true use of pot try.” The first num- 
| ber will be found in the Repertory of June 2, 
| and its not being sooner noticed was in con- 
| sequence of my having very recently ob- 
| tained the paper. This much of an apology 


| for the delay. 
| — 1? . 7 , 

| Yo embrace the subject then, S. in the 
| first place very justly censures the preva- 
lence of prejudice and the too frequent adop- 
tion of the opinions of others without in- 
vestigating their principles, and then “to give 


j an instance of a particular case” (that is of 


such cases are calculated to make us more | prejudice) in “which many good people 
cautious in contributions, and of course more || seem to be divided;” gives the opimion of 
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others repugnant to his own upon the “proper 
use of poetry.” It has “ been asserted (says 


he) by high authorities that this sublime art | 


can never be applied with propriety to di- 
“That poetry ought never to 
be employed for devotional purposes,” &c. 


%” 


vine subjects. 


These opiuions, it is ruc, have “ been assert- 
ed” 2nd cre still believed by persons of as 
“high authority” and as destitute of ¢ preju- 
dice’ as Mr. Watts or any of his commen- 
tators. The “ pious poct Watts,” from whose 
writings S makes such lengthy extracts, he 
says, “must captivate the attention of every 
person of correct taste.” Perhaps not. A po- 
et who had written so much of what is term- 
ed ‘devotional poetry’ as Dr. Watts was 
deeply interested in accumulating every ar- 
gument in the support of its propriety; but 
without attempting to investigate the merits 
of so lenthy a discourse, permit me to quote 
the language of Dr. Johnson in his biography 
of the poet now under consideration. “ His 
devotional poetry (says he) is like that of 
others, unsatisfactory. The paucity of its 


topics enforces perpetual repetitions; and | 
the sanctity of the matter rejects the orna- | 


ments of figurative diction. It is sufficient 
for Watts to have done better than others 
what no man has done well.” This is the 
language of a writer unequalled for his 
solidity of judgment and just criticism. To 
class such a character then with other “ high 
authorities” among those who “ breathe the 
atmosphere of vulgar prejudice” is as illi- 
beral as it is untrue. 

To make poetry subservient or rather a 
substitute to divine worship, is, in the opin- 
ion of many, inconsistent with the duties of 


a Christian and derogating much from the | 


dignity and sublimity of devotion. A certain 
set of verses or rhymes personate the ex- 


periences and conditions of their writers, | 


but methinks they must illy suit the great 
diversity of minds present in an assembly, 


convened for the purpose of performing | 


acceptable worship. Indeed, much might be 
said of the impropriety of such ceremonious 
introductions in the exercise of devotion, 
but this would lead to theological discussion 
and unpleasant controversy. No friend to 
piety will censure Dr. Watts, 5S, cr any 


other individual who can make poctical com- | 


position serve the “ purposes of devotion,” 


but at the same time it is very unchristian | 


and very unphilosophical to charge those who 
cannot do so, with “ prejudice” and “ want 
of reflection.”” Devotion is a serious thing; 
and they who wish to indulge themselves in 
such rational pleasure do not want a pre- 
scribed harmony of words or the melodious 
effusions of poets. It must arise (when ac- 
ceptable) “ from the divine influence of the 




















spirit upon the mind,” the praises and as- 
pirations suited to its condition. 

S, in the sixth number of the Repertory, 
continues his selection, taking care still to 
prelude it with an exposition of “inveterate 
prejudices, unwarrantable objections,” and 
though he already begins to think “the 
veil of prejudice is removed,” yet terminates 
his lengthy extract in the seventh number 
“‘with little hopes of gaining converts to the 
doctrine of Watts whose prejudices are so 
strong,” &c. In all of which there is a great 
want of argument and consistency, as well 
as of that liberality of sentiment which dis- 
tinguishes a writer possessed of either 
christian charity or general knowledge. And 
ict me further observe that the repeated as- 
persions of prejudice, &c. which S attempts 
to cast upon the opponents of the doctrine 
of Watts and himself, are so illy calculated 
to effect his design, that they rather prov. 
their writer possessed of a large share of 
that which he condemns in other's. 

CENSOR. 
ee 
For the Repertory. 
TO DOCTOR FUNGUS. 

So, doctor, I perceive in spite of my re- 
peated admonitions you are still determined 
to persevere, and now actually figure away 
in the columns of the “ Repertory.” Ah! 
Fungus, better had it been for thee, my friend, 
to have continued at thine old trade; feeling 


the pulses of the sick, administering medi- | 


cal aid to their calamities, and, what would 
have been still more preferable, pocketing 
with calm composure the fees of office. 
The muses are, alas! but sorry pay, and the 


poor unfortunate devil of a votary has, for | 


the most part, only his labor for a reward. 
However, as experience has shown, that 

to cure an author of his itch for scribbling, is 

as difficult as to persuade a female of the 


present day to wear sufficient clothing to | 


protect her from the rude assaults of master 
Boreas; I will therefore not trouble you with 
any more arguments to prove you are in the 
wrong, but content myself with leaving it to 
time and reflection. Perhaps some day or 
other they may teach you the truth of the 
old adage, 
** Let the cobler stick to his last.” 

Upon my word I am inclined to think 
some mad muse has bit half the town, even 
my own femily have not escaped the infec- 
tion. My daughter, Clementina, now scribbles 
nonsense from morning to night, which she, 
forsooth, dignifies with the title of poetry. A 
few deys since she made a wonderful discove- 
ry that her /or¢e lies in satire, and intends “to 
come out” very soon with a terrible denuncia- 
tion against a certain Mr. Glormon, who she 











Te 


says has endeavored to quiz her particular 
friend “sloctor Fungus.” In the name of hea- 
ven! endeavor to persuade her not to fulfil her 
resolution, for should it be published, fare- 
well all peace and quietness; locks! bolts! 
and bars: will be insufficient to protect me. 
Poetry will be served up for breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper, and even the retirement of 
my bed chamber will be disturbed by her 
extempore verses, or as she more poetically 
terms them, “the cffusions of youthful 
genius.” CAUSTIC. 
— + 
For the Repertory. 
JUVENILE PRODUCTIONS. 

The youth of the present age appear to 
be uncommonly stimulated by some motive 
or other to gssume the character of authors. 
The prevalent taste manifested by some for 
poetical productions, and now and then for 
effusions in prose, indicates some fertility of 
eenius and a desire for improvement. Ju- 
venile excrtions are certainly laudable, and 
where praise is due Ict it not be withheld. 
But when a young writer ventures to move 
beyond his proper sphere, to delineate ob- 
jects for which \.c has an inferior capacity, 
it is high time that he should be informed 
of his errors, and by friendly council direc- 
ted to a more suitable course. The tyro ine 
compositio® sauould consider what subject is 


| ‘ . . . . 
| most proper ior his investigation, before he 


attempts to commit his ideas to paper. 
Discretion and prudence are too necessary 
prerequisites, and unless they be attended 
to, he will discover in the end, that a good 


| superstructure must necessarily have a good 


foundation. When a young writer at the 
very commencement, soars aloit in the sal- 
lies of his imagination, gives a loose to the 
rovings of fancy or plunges into the depths 
of profundity, we may rest assured that rea- 
son has either vacated its seat, or been in a 
iatent state. He who enters the list in this 
manner wili most assuredly meet with dis- 
appointments, and will thereby see the ng 
cessity of guarding against rashness and 
frivolity when he reappears on the literary 
stage. Disappointment, to a young writer, 
is a source of great vexation; and we are con- 
fident, that if he would but consider this fact, 
whenever he takes up his pen for the pur- 
pose of coming before the public, his suc- 
cess would be more frequent and his essays 
more productive of satisfaction. Let it not 
be imagined that the writer of these remarks 
is actuated by any illiberal motives; so far 
from this being the case, it is his only aim 
to promote the good of others, and his de- 
sire is io give a gentle admonition to such 
as scem disposed to accept it. However, it 
is readily granted, that the cause of these 
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observations is no other than the appearance 
of certain essays in the last number of the 
Repertory. I have no wish to enter minutely 
into the merits of these publications; they 
must have received the approbation of the 
editors only on the ground of being the pro- 
ductions of mere novices in composition; for 
as to merit, they are utterly undeserving of 
such a character. I hope it will not be taken 
altogether amiss if I should say that one of 
them savors somewhat of plagiarism; but 
as it might be a source of unpleasant sen- 
sation to its author, I shall forbear saying 
any thing further on the subject. I sincerely 
hope that such as may feci themselves ag- 
grieved by what has been said, will take the 
trouble of considering the subject; of re- 
flecting on its importance; and. this being 
done, I beseech them to make the appropri- 
ate conclusion of applying it to themselves. 
The careful and experienced writer will 
perceive the good tendency of these remarks; 
if they only receive the attention of those to 
whom they «re directed, there is little doubt 
of the happy result which must necessarily 
follow. D. 
—+—— 
For the Repertory. 
COLLECTOR. No. II. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

Of all the blessings that to us are given, 
Friendship ’s the greatest gift received frem heav'n. 

A principal fruit of friendship (says lord 
Bacon) is the ease and discharge of the ful- 
ness of the heart, which passions of all kinds 
do cuuse and induce. We know diseases of 
stoppings and suffocations are the most dan- 
gerous to the body; you may take sarza to 
open the liver, steel to open the splecn, 
flower of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum 
for the brain; but no receipt openeth the 
heart but a true friend, to whom you may 
impart your secrets and whatsoever lieth 
upon the heart to oppress it. 

The following character of a true friend 
by Enfield is the best in my opinien that I 
have seen: I therefore offer it te my readers. 

Concerning the man you call your friend, 
tell me, will he weep with you in the hour 
of your distress? Will he faithfully reprove 
to your face, actions for which others are 
ridiculing or censuring you behind your 
back? Will he dare to stand forth in your 
defence, when detraction is secretly aiming 
its deadly weapons at your reputation? Will 
he acknowledge you with the same cordiality 
aid behave to you with the same friendly 
attention, in the company of your superiors 
in rank and fortune, as when the claims of 
pride and vanity do not interfere with those 
of friendship? If misfortune and losses should 


life, in. which you cannot appear with the 
same distinction, or entertain your friends 
with the same liberality as formerly, will he 
think himself happy in your society, and, 
instead of gradually withdrawing himself 
from an unprofitable connexion, take plea- 
sure in professing himself your friend, and 
cheerfully assist you to support the burden 
of your afflictions? When sickness shall call 
you to retire from the gay and busy scenes 
of the world, will he follow you into your 
gloomy retreat, listen with attention to your 
“tale of symptoms,” and minister the balm 
of consolation to your fainting spirit? and 
lastly, when death shall burst assunder every 
tie, will he shed a tear upon your grave, and 
lodge the dear remembrance of your mu- 
tual friendship in his heart, as a treasure 
never to be resigned? The man who will] not 
do all this, may be your companion, your 
flutterer, but belicve me he is not your friend, 
he does not feel a pure disinterested friend- 
ship for you. 

It is friendship that binds a man to his 
native soil, that influences him to take up 
arms in defence of his country’s rights. In- 
stances have often occured where friendship 
for a person, has kept back the hand of re- 
venge from rising against a parent or bro- 
ther of a friend; indeed, friendship is the 
best and greatest gift of heaven. 

Monsicur Ledaine informs us, that a cer- 
tain gentleman of rank lost a friend, who at 
his death left debts unpaid, and two children 
very young. The surviving friend was im- 
mediately observed to retrench his house- 
hold, his equipage, and take lodgings in a 
small house; from whence he walked every 
day to the palace, foliowed by one footman, 
and performed the duties of his post. He 
was iustantly suspected of avarice and bad 
conduct, and underwent a variety of calami- 
tics. At the end of two years, he reappeared 
in the world, having accumulated the sum 
of 20,000 livers, which he «ppiied to the 
service of his deceased friend’s children; and 
thus rescued a worthy memory irom shame, 
and a helpless offspring from misery and 
disgrace. It is a pity the author has not in- 
formed us of the name of a man who showed 
such a proof of disinterested friendship. 

JUVENTUS. 
<aeegene 
For the Repertory. 

And let them retire, said I, when I read 
the jast sentence of N’s angry production, 
in the last number of the Repertory, let them 
retire, the Repertory will do weli enough 
without such unprofitable essays as N’s. But 
laying aside this style let me ask this very 
liberal. N, what possible good can result 





oblige you to retire into the private walks of 





from your essays? what error haye you cor- 


rected? what information have you given 

to your readers? can any ef our young poets, 

who have made their appearance in the Re- 

pertory, see the fault ina single line, or the 

abuse of a figure, by what you have written? 

Answer for yourself; you have literally done 

nothing for the benefit of readers or corres- 

pondents; but for yourself you have proven 

that you possess a petulancy of temper 

which ought to be timely corrected; other- 

wise if you be a young man, and was Ia lady, 

I would not be your wife for a world. Per- 

haps example may have a more powerful 

tendency to correct the faults of N than 

close reasoning. Take the following: Betty, 

says the high bred mistress, how comes it to 

pass that you are always doing wiong? don’t 

I always tell you to do right, and are you 

not constantly plaguing me with your faults? 

Dear mistress, what have I done wrong now? 

Done wrong now! is there a moment passes 

in which you do not do something not right? 

I cannot make you better. Dear madam, be 

so good as to tell me what I have done 

wrong, and I’ll strive toamend? Every thing, 
girl, every thing. Indeed I am sorry that I 
have done something of which I am ignorant 
that has offended you. Impertinence! so you 
pretend ignorance? that is another fault; and 
as to offending me, no, no, child, you are not 
of so much consequence, I assure you; go, 
go, I must find some person who can better 
wait upon me, and without pleading igno- 
rance. Permit me, Mr. Editor, once more to 
change my style and examine N’s prose. The 
second sentence of our friend is, in my opinion 
as incorrect as any written by these “ gingling 
poets” to whom he has reference—“ Such 
numbers and such great assiduity in your 
correspondents.” If N, for I will not call him 
a critic, had understood our linguage well, 
he would have said “such numbers of cor- 
respondents and such great assiduity.” But as 
I wish to put N, the next time he writes, 
upon his guard, this member of his sentence 
would, when analized, stand thus: “Lach 
sumbers in your correspondents, and such. 
assiduity in your correspondents.” 
you let this be avoided.” 

Third sentence. “It would be a curious’ 
subject of inquiry to learn from what soutce 
tuis a/furent solicitude to appear poets origi- 
ites.” Query, of what use is the word ‘ appa- 
rent’ draw your pen over 't, and the sentence 
will be impreved; useless words are like base 
coin, they should never puss curvent. 

“Man,” says the correct Dr. Blair, “ is 
both a pect and musician by natu’ e;” if this 
be true vhat we are 


“] pray 


raturaliy inclined to 
write .nd speck po tically, surely i: ceases 
to be a curious subject of inguiry, why there 





is a desire in young persons to appear pos 
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ets. Horace says, “naturam expellas furca 
tamen usque recurret;’* and formmy own 
part I ackngwledge the sentiment just. 

Fifth sentence. “ Poetical expression in- 
cludes sound as well as meaning.” Very true; 
but, my dear Mr. N, why did you not give us 
some of those lines of sound without mean- 
ing? Do not think Iam one of those poets that 
you blame; I have not written a single line 
for the Repertory, but I disapprove highly of 
general censure. I have found lines in almost 
every poetic work I have read, in my opin- 
ion justly worthy of disapprobation, but few, 
if-any, without meaning. I shall dismiss N, 
with one other observation: we are all ple- 
beians; among us, patricians are not, and, I 
trust, never will be known; nobility even in 
poetry, has not yet been established, nor has 
even a classical education been able to in- 
fuse a poetical spirit; “poeta nascitur mon 
fit,” said Horace,t and he, it will be generally 
allowed, knew something of the matter. For 
myself I can freely speak, I have often times 
been more pleased with a verse written by 
a young student which, like Horace’s Lady, 
was “simplex munditiis,” than with the taw- 
dry verse of a poct laureat. 

Two things are necessary to render anh 
action materially good, the intention and the 
action. Every person who writes ought to 
consider this. And if I thought that no 
good might eventually result from this es- 
say, I would now throw into the fire. If N 
‘ possesses poetic abilities, and a critical 
knowledge, let him show it and we will thank 
him; let him exert himself and correct in 
kindness the faults of our young poets; but 
never again appear in the Repertory to blame 
without a point, and like Betty’s mistress, 
scold, but tell not either why or wherefore. 

X. 
+ 
For the Repertory. 
*Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill; 

Bw’of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 
Jen censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 

- Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 


Pope. 
Mr. Editor, 


I was much chagrined at perusing a 
general, and very ungenerous philippic in 
your last number over the sign«ture of N, 
weainst the poctical part of your correspon- 
dents; upon which I beg leave to offer a few 
remarks, through the same medium. 

Were we to judge of N’s abilities by his 

* 1f you drive away nature with a fork she will 
come back again. 

+ A peet is born and not made. 








| high idea of Avs own depth in literature? or 
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pompous display -of flowing diction, we | 
should feel inclined to adopt the language of 
the Ubaldo of your columns, and class him 
with those “dabblers in criticism, who have 
by the help of a lexicon stuffed their heads 
(otherwise empty) with a jumble of mono- 
sylables, to dart (like an irritated porcupine 
his quills) their venom promiscuously at ail.” 
There is certainly little talent for discrimi- 
nation exemplified in N’s declamation; a 
criticism it cannot be called, for the merits 
or demerits of no one piece are examined, 
but all are alike damned by this critical Jove 
as unworthy of public notice. Except, indeed, 
the apparently strained expression, “ now 
and then exhibiting,’ &c. which appears to 
have been introduced merely as an endea- 
vor to avoid the appellation of cynic, which, 
however, we are constrained by justice to 
apply to N; for we cannot perceive one ray 
of candid criticism in the publication, but 
every part is stamped with the same malig- 
nant asperity. 

We wish for our part, to see the most) 
trifling shoot of genius nourished by all who | 
have the judgment to perceive it, as it may 
thereby in time ripen into bloom; nor can 
we conceive any reason why a production, 
that is not perfectly classical, should be ex- 
cluded from the columns of a paper, the 
professed end of which is the encouragement 
of literature. Let N remember that without 
the genial warmth of encouragement nothing 
will expand. Let him likewise remember 
that the same Samuel Johnson who says, 
“poetical expression includes sound as well 
as meaning,” has likewise said, that “ he that 
applauds him who does not deserve praise, 
is endeayoring to deceive the public; he that 
hisses in malice or in sport is an oppressor | 
and a robber.” 

If the essays so severely handled by N, 
were, as he supposes, really inserted in your 
paper but to encourage youthful genius, 
they deserved lenity from all descriptions of 
readers; if not, they at least demanded can-| 
dor from the critic. 

When N says, “he wishes it were pos-! 
sible to convince those they can never ac-' 
quire celebrity or fame, for studying or| 
writing that for which it is evident to capa- 





cities as weak as their own, they have no 
talents,” does he mean to impress us with a 


ought we not rather to apply the fable of the 
fox, who declared that the grapes were sour 
because he could not reach them? 

We entirely disclaim aiming at any per- 
son in our strictures, for we have not the 
most remote idea who N can be. We should 
certainly attribute it to Mobody, but that we 








know -Vobody could not write such a piece. 


How unlike the candor of Amicus is the 
spleen of N! the former plairly points to a 
beauty or a fault as it occurs, while the lat- 
ter with tremendous sweep is for hurling all 
into oblivion. Which approaches nearest to 
Pope’s opinion of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for a critic, let the reader take his 
words and judge; 

“« Hear how learn’d Greece her useful rules indites, 

When to repress and when indulge our flights: 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’d, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod; 

Held from afar, aloft, th” immortal prize, 

And urged the rest by equal steps to rise.” 
SOBRIUS. 

—»D oe 


For the Repertory. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Dwells there on earth a charm so sweet 

As that which binds the human soul, 
When we a kindred spirit greet 

In confidence beyond control? 
Oh, no; its soft consoling pow’r 

Dispels the lingering cloud of woe; 
Soothes us in many a pensive hour, 

And bids our happiest feelings flow. 
If sorrow wrings the heart with grief, 

Or sturms of black despair arise, 
Fair Friendship flies to give relief, 

A min’string angel from the skies. 
If love the tender breast inspire, 

And hope’s warm, glowing visions cease; 
Or thou can’st not awake a tire 

In her who wrecks thy bosom’s peace; 
A kindred mind thy wounds will close, 

With balm the bleeding heart assuage; 
Hush its deep sighs in soft repose, 

And bids its passion cease to rage. 

ROCKINGHAM. 


TT 
For the Repertory. 


TO GLORMON. 
Pr’ythee, Glormon, cease thy boasting, 
Hymen ne’er shall « scorch thy wig;” 
But the eye of beauty glaacing 
Oft shall quiz thee, «* prankish prig.” 


So the fox, the grapes desiring, 
Strove their sweets to taste in vain; 
The longing wight with frowns retreating, 
Cursed the fruit he could not gain. 


The fable ’s pat; and Dr. Fungus 
Suggests to me, thy boasted friend 
Pride, which oft thy valor cheering 
Is call’d, poor aid, when hopes do end. 


For whilst thou’rt viewing beauty coldly, 
Never glowing a: her smiles, 

The lovely fair ne’er think thy soul is 
Worthy of subduing wiles. 


And though, alas, thy “ purse is empty,” 
Golden showers gild not thy day; 

Yet of one joy fate can’t deprive thee, 
Thy phiz will fright the girls away. 


As for the smiling black-eyed beauty, 
The little «* sparkler of St. Paul’s,” 

Alas, I fear she ’s but a phantom, 
Conjured up at fancy’s call; 
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For well we know the swain unnoticed 
Often talks of dimpling smiles, 
From the coral lips of fair ones, 
Who know not, or his suit reviles. 


Adieu, dear “ prig,’’ too “ curious” Glormon, 
Should Fungus meet her im his way, 

To ‘feel her pulse” there ’s no occasion, 
He fears thou’rt * devilisi.ly astray.”’ 


But, ere I’ve done, let me advise thee, 
Shun the church, if only that 
Thou goest to gaze at female iaces, 
Yawn or whisper, sleep or chat 
CLEMENTINA CAUSTIC. 





For the Repertory. 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


Now rush to my arms and encircle thy bride, 
You striye to escape me in vain; 

Embrace me, my bridegroom, the skeleton cried; 
O! fly, dreadful vision, appall’d I replied, 

No_ never, she answer’d, again! 


Behold what you’ve made me, she mournfully said, 
While her frame in an instant transform’d; 
Her pale glaring eyes from their sockets now fled, 
And wan grew her cheek as the cheek of the dead, 
When no longer with life’s vigor warm'd! 





The flesh from her bones fell around me, distress’d 
I strove to escape from the harms; 
But a skeleton loathsome and meagre impress’d 





My cold shiv’ring form to her death gelid breast, 
And threw round me her mouldering arms! 


Her breath quite infected was mingled with mine, 








TO«S.” 





Indeed the « joy of grief’’ is mine, 

A joy ineffably divine; 

A greater, then, there cannot be, 

Here to be ever felt by me. 

But, O! dear bard, mistake me not, 

Nor think I murmur at my lot; 

Or e’er complain, for well 1 know, 

That Heaven ordains my life of woe. 

And when I feel that sacred joy, 

God is my silent soul’s employ; 

For then to Heav’n I raise my soul, 

And all my worldly cares control, 

Praising sh’ eternal God of Peace, 

The God whose mercy ne’er will cease; 

And then my Saviour’s face appears, 

Dissolving all my soul in tears, 

That o’er his feet in silence flow, 

To plead for me and all my woe. 

This, this, indeed, is joy divine, 

And, O! this joy has long been mine. 

For when to grief my heart is given, 

My soul, for rest, flies up to heaven. 

DELLA LIRA. 

—>>—— 


For the Repertory. 
OSMOND’S DREAM. 


O! gods, how I shudder’d at thts! 

' Round my hands did her cold rotten tingers entwine, 
| To Osmond’s her pale shrivel’d lips did she join, 
And imprinted there death’s bridal kiss! 


In the sockets which of their pale eyes were bereft, 
Full millions of vermin appear; . 
And joyous in horror they sported each cleft! 
Nor yet the impression my fancy has left, 
For still their rejoicings I hear! 


Now adders that crawl'd from her mouldering ear, 
Curl’d playful and hiss’d in her hair! : 
Still, still do these cold piercing horrors appear, 

| And still the re-echoing groans do I hear, 

Of terror and pale eyed despair! 





| Now blue dismal flames meet my terrified glance, 
As they burst from each wide yawning tomb; 

And bands of fierce spectres in wild, frantic dance, 

Led on by black vengeance terrific advance, 
To pronounce my deplorable doom! 


Welcome, thou patricide, welcome, they cry, 
Beware, lost forever, beware! 
For death and hell’s lingering torments are nigh, 
And faries now wait with thy spirit to fly, 

To fathomless gulfs of despair! 





Methought that I traversed the dark, low brow’d 
caves, 

Where m) ancestors’ relics repose; 
Some moulderuncover'd, some slept in their graves, 
Now horror and fear like the wind troubled waves, 

O*erwhelming my bosom, arose! 


My eye dwelt with awe on the tombs, with disgust 
On mortality’s embiems that there 

Unburied and terrible moulder’d to dust; 

I threw a wild glare round the caves in distrust, 
Expecting the dead to appear! 


When now a tall form with an aspect benign, 
Glided by and bent on me a glance; 

*Twas Angela, maiden unmatch’d and divine, 

My arms were already unclosed to entwine 
Her sweet form as she bade me advance! 


But, O! scarce a faint cry of joy I express’d, 
When my fancied delight disappeared; 
The wound that I gave her appear’d in her breast, 


In the same bloody garment her spectre was dress’d, 


As the dead Evelina uprear’d! 


The same as when dying che sunk at my feet, 
Her body all eover’d with gore; 

These words in a deep hollow voice my ears greet 

“ Osmond, fell murderer! again shall we meet, 
Before this dread night shall be o’er!” 





|| Horror now burst the bland pinions of sleep, 
I fled from my couch in affright; 

| For O! ’twould have made laughing pleasure to weep, 
| And the wrinkles of age o’er the face of youth creep, 
To have gazed on the terrible sight! 


OTHELLO. 
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Should heaven consign thee to his longing arms, 
And bless him with the circle of thy charms. 
Philadelphia, July 4. AMATOR. 


For the Kepertory. 


If Mr. Editor should count 
This fragment worth attention, 

He may insert it, and surmount 
The trouble of declension. 


CESARIO. 


With trembling hand I touch the lyre, 
Although so very willing; 

Fearful the Muse’s sacred fire 
Might give me too much thrilling. 


Some wights there are who write for pence; 
- Alas that bards are needy! 
Aim at Olympus’ height for sense, 
But headlong fall, soon giddy. 


They think that genius can be made 
By the mere dint of study; 

And deem him of the rhyming trade 
Who wants a face that 's ruddy. 


Hence some chalk eat, and some no meat, 
And some use great phlebot’my, 

And some have ground their system down 
To skeleton anat’my. 


That people thus mistake their parts, 
Dear me! it is a pity; 

Anxious to catch young female hearts, 
They trill the am’rous ditty. 


A cultured mind that has some kind 
Of native love to learning, 
May often warm, and oft’ner charm 

A girl that is discerning. 


But female love me does not move, 
Because I never felt it; 

Yet if my heart as stone were hard, 
Good poetry would melt it. 


Therefore as high encomiums fly, 
(And dear to man is praise, O!) 
Succeed may I if I but try; 
The Repertory says so. 


Tow’rds your young bard then be not hard, 
Although of faults there ’s plenty; 
In five years he a man will be, 








For the Repertory. 


TO MISS 





Hail, gentle Anna! tender, kind, and fair; 
Thy lovely form, thy easy graceful air, 

Thy taste refin’d, and manners free from art 
Have gain’d a lasting empire o’er my heart. 
Oh, lovely maid! with every grace adorn’d, 
For which the fairest of thy sex was form’'d, 

And wigh the mos: exalted virtues blest 

Of which the human heart can be possess’d: 

Sweet blushing innocence and peaceful ease 

Dwell on thy looks to captivate and please; 

Whilst thy soft boson beats for others’ woe, 

Thy eyes with tears of tenderness o’erflow; 

Thy hand and heart unite to give relief, 

To sooth affliction and desponding grief; 

With such transcendent charms you're quite refin'd, 
» || And far excel the loveliest of thy kind, 

Since of such worth and beauty thou’rt possess’d, 












Thy B***** sure must be supremely blest; 





Or, at least, one and twenty. ¢. 





For the Repertory. 


ORIGINAL CHARADES., 
I. 


My first is that which all men strive to find, 
My second gives it form, of any kind; 
In both united, you may plainly view 
A famed historian and a poet too. 
IH 
My first contains the miser’s rusting hoards, 
My second half of Cupid’s name affords; 
My third a wide expanse, or open plain, 
Where many heroes are in battle slain; 
My wéole cnited quickly will disclose 
A statesman, famed for edifying prose, S, 
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Who sedulously attends, pointediy asks, 
| calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases 


| when he has no more to say, is in posses- 





sion of some of the best requisites of man. 
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Jhiladelphta, 


SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1810. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are happy in introducing Dr. Caustic 
and his daughter Clementina to the public; 
and from their ability to afford entertain- 
ment, we anticipate much gratification. But, 
perhaps, it is expected that we should tell 
who these persons are: this we would do 
with a great deal of pleasure; but it is al- 
ready so much better done to our hand ina 
sensible and sprightly paper called “ Mush- 
room,” inserted in “ The Eye,” vol. i. p. 31, 
55, 76, &c. that our readers would hardly 
forgive us for neglecting a reference, from 
which they will reap so much delight. We 
will at present say nothing respecting the 
“ good apothecary;” and make only this re- 
mark on his daughter, that although she 
appears rather severe upon Glormon, yet 
she has given a satiric touch in the last 
stanza, that will not affect the nerves of 
Glormon alone. 

Othello possesses strong powers of de- 
scription in the terrific; his “ Osmond’s 
Dream” will not suffer by a comparison 
with “ Alonzo the brave and the fair Imo- 
gine” of Lewis, when the age and experi- 
ence of the two writers are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Cesario, as a poetic tyro, claims and we 
have no doubt will receive the indulgence 
of the candid critic. 

The small specimen Amator has given 
us of a poetical talent, induces a wish that 
he would employ it on a subject that is ge- 
nerally interesting. 

We have received a piece on love, signed 
Junius, which has evidently been copied, 
though very incorrectly, from Akenside’s 
song on Arpasia. We would charitably hope 
that the communicator did it from inadver- 
tence, rather than an intention of imposing 
upon us and the public; but he might have 
known that the signing of the name to any 
writing evidences it as the act and deed of 
the subscriber. We hope that this hint will 
be sufficient; and we request that all our 
correspondents will hereafter head their 
communications with the word “ Original” 
or “Selected” wccording to the nature of 
the pieces. 

The strictures of D, on juvenile produc- 
tions, contain judicious remarks and useful 
advice, which we hope will prove salutary 
to the young author; the benevolence of the 
writer’s motive alone ought to insure it a 
candid reception. D hints that one of our 
late publications * savors of plagiarism;” and 
we ourselves have been apprehensive that 
there is a want of candor in some of our 


. 


correspondents: D, therefore, or any other 
person, will render an acceptable service to 
us and the public, by pointing out what 
pieces having names subscribed are mo 
original, in order that the authors may be 
held up to the public contempt they deserve. 

As we take no part in controversy of any 


or demerits of X, Sobrius and Censor; these 
vill, no doubt, be justly estimated by an im- 
partial public: we would only observe that 
controversial writings, on literary subjects, 
when distinguished by good sense and good 
temper, cannot fail to be at once highly en- 
tertaining and beneficial. 

J is informed that we are daily looking 
out, with impatience, for the sequel of his 
correspondence on religious subjects. 

— 

We are informed that the sloop of war 
the Hornet will sail from New York between 
the 25th and the last of this month, for France 
and England; and that her commander wiii 
take charge of mercantile and other letters 
for Europe. ‘ational Intelligencer. 

— 

American mill.stone manufactory. An ex- 
tensive bed of stone has lately been disco- 
vered by Mr Joseph Sigtried, in Allen town- 
ship, of a quality superior to the French bur 
stone. 

Two enterprising mill stone manufactur- 
ers, Messrs. Spong and Christian, of Rea<i- 
ing, Berks county, came to view the stone 
in March last, and prepared and transporied 
to Reading, as many as completed iwo pair 
of mili stones, which on trial surpass even 
their most sanguine expectation. ‘They have 
since, at amoderate rate, secured for aterm 
of years the valuable part oi the bed, and 
| ure now working it to great advantage. Up- 
| wards of sixty pair of these mill stones have 
|already been spoken for. 
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MARRIED, 
On Tuesday evening last, by the Right 


Miss Harriet Dunlap, daughter of John Dun- 
iap, Esq. all of this city. 

At Rio de Janeiro, May 13, his most se- 
rene highness Don Pedro Carlos de Bur- 
bon e Braganga, Infante of Spain, to the prin- 


of the prince Regent of Portugal. The city 
and shipping were illuminated for three 





nights. A grand display of fire works took 
place; 2500 rockets were discharged at once. 





WANTED, 
As an apprentice to the Printing Business, a boy 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. One that 
can be well recommended will receive good encou- 








ragement. Inquire at this Office. 


kind, we say nothing respecting the merits’ 


Rev. Bishop White, Mr. Joseph Parham to | 


cess de Beira Donna Maria Teresa, daughter | 





SS 
HEALTH OFFICE, 


July 14, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 7th to the L4th July. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. 
Apoplexy 1 O Inflam of brain 0 
Cholera morbus 0 18 Inflam of stomach lt 
Consumption of lungs 4 Inflam. of bowels 0 
Convulsions Insanity 
Dec:.y Measles 
Dropsy Old age 
Dropsy of the breast Scrofula 
Dropsy in the brain Sore throat 
Debility Still born 
Fever, nervous Syphilis 
Fever, typhus ; 
Fever, scarlet 
Gout 
Whooping cough 
Hives 1 


ad. ch, 


_ 
| oo | One! Oe 
2Slowccoccmonom 


1 
1 
1 
0 
1 


Total 55 


OOF Or or OF NFO 


Of the above there were, 
28 Between 50 and 60 
60 79 
70 80 
80 90 
90 100 
Ages unknown 


Under 1 
Between land 2 
2 5 
5 10 
10 2 
20 «30 
30 640 
40 50 
By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 30’clock. 
July 68 74 
76 
75 
81 
83 
78 


Total 55 


9 
10 68 
11 69 
12 75 
13 78 
14 76 








A Singing School 


| Is opened by a number of Mr Law’s pupils, ina 
new and elegant room in Cherry street, No. 22, 
next door to the German church; where those who 
| wish to become acquainted with the art of Sacred 
| Music are requesied to give in their sames on Wed- 
| nesday or Saturday evening. 

They will teach in a manner that will lead on their 
pupils in an easy and familiar way, and will give 
them a thorough knowledge of the art of singing, 
and of the first principles of the artief music. 

Their method has been found, by fair experiment, 
to advance the pupil with double the rapidity of an; 
other method, and to make him master of the art in 
less than half the time that is required in the orher 
methods. 

The price of the Philade/phia Repertory, is fout 
dollars per annum payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
|| page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
! graving. 
| Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. If 
| Arch street, George Booth, No 10 Sansom street, 














and at the book stores of Mathew Carev, No. 12 

i Market street, John W. Scott, No 147 Chesnut 

‘ street, W W. Woodward, corner -f Second and 

tr Chesnut streets, and David Hogan, No 249 Mar 

, ket street. 

| Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub: 

| lisher, will be thankfully receiwed 

ee 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, * 
No. 17, Arch Street. : 











